4                 History of Local Rates

complain of/' it would be tempting to conclude that
" rates" is merely another name for local taxes.
Doubtless, "rates" are now practically synonymous
with local taxes in England. But this is a mere
accident. If a man has nothing but ducks, his
poultry and his ducks are the same thing, but it does
not follow that poultry is merely another name for
ducks, It is only a few years since the London coal-
duty was abolished, and that was certainly a local tax
which no one would call a rate. In other countries
local taxes not of the nature of rates flourish exten-
sively. The real difficulty is not to find a local tax
which is not a rate, but to find any tax which is not
local. A New York State tax is local in relation to
the United States, and so is a Prussian national tax in
relation to the German Empire. A true imperialist
would regard the insular imposts which we call " im-
perial taxes" as local; and if British and New Zealand
taxes are local, there seems no reason why German
and Austrian imperial taxes should not be looked
upon as local. Moreover, while it is easy for a tax to
be local without being a rate, it is at least logically
conceivable for a rate to be world-wide.

The real difference between a rate and a tax which
? is not a rate appears to lie entirely in the manner
in which the financial problem of raising money is
approached. In the case of a tax, the taxing authority
decides that individuals shall make particular pay-
ments on particular occasions, and the aggregate sum.
it receives depends on how much these payments add
up to. In the case of a rate, the taxing authority
decides how much money it wants in the aggregate,
and this amount is raised by apportioning the pay-